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the Movement35.1 From the point of view of political common sense it was foolish to wage civil war against the King of Prussia in order to compel him to become Emperor of the Germans !
German industry being as yet so little developed, and the Labour movement hardly born; it was certainly unreasonable for the middle classes to fear lest a thorough Liberal revolution should issue in triumphs for Socialism. But it is an indisputable fact2 that they did fear such a development, mainly because of contemporary events in France, which they much exaggerated. The cc Red Bogey " threw them into the arms of the German princes as the best protection against the imagined danger. But besides this argument, there were others more serious in favour of an alliance of the German middle classes with Prussia., the strongest of the German States save for Austria with her non-German majority.
In 1848 German nationalism was already much more than a revival of a common feeling ofcc German-ness " that had endured from the times of the old Empire. For a century German national unity had existed in the shape of a strong and progressive intellectual revival of the kind that since those days has preceded the political revival of any nation between the Rhine and the Pacific. This intellectual revival, probably the only field in which Germany's historical dismemberment had proved fruitful, had not, except in the case of Weimar, been connected with the existing German states. Least of all had it been connected with the Prussian state,3 although, in the person of Hegel, one wing of the movement had made its peace with that state a generation before the political representatives of the same wing of the German middle classes were to make their Frankfurt compromises. The most favourable conditions for the German intellectual revival existed in the secondary centres of the larger states, such as Konigsbcrg and Cologne in Prussia, Leipzig in Saxony, and in the similarly situated Free Cities such as Hamburg or Frankfurt,
1  Engels as quoted by Mehring, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 158.    The same view was expressed by Vogt, April 25, 1849 (Verhandhmgen, p. 6265).
2 The part played by the 4C Red Republic " as a nightmare influencing the deliberations of the Frankfurt Assembly has been stressed in nearly all the literature on the subjectj and is so evident at the first glance into the Proceedings that a random selection, of quotations may suffice to illustrate the point : e.g. Verhandlvngen, pp. 2764, 2779, 2794, 50*64.    On tlxe "realities" behind this nightmare sec Mehring, who, from, his partisan point of view, was rather inclined to overrate the importance of what was only much later to become an influential factor in German politics.
a For a criticism of the myths which historians under Prussian influence tried to build up round this point, see Mehring, op. cit. (1893).